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HOMEFINDING TRENDS* 


Dorothy Hutchinson 
Professor of Social Work 

New York School of Social Work 
New York, N. Y. 


The author presents the thesis that if the caseworker un- 
derstands the applicant as a person and the applicant 
understands the agency situation, each is enriched by 
the homefinding process even though the outcome may 


not be as anticipated. 


To select homes or, more accurately, to select par- 
ents for children requires an exacting combination of 
warmth and objectivity. Every homefinder, there- 
fore, needs a philosophy behind her, a conviction that 
her job is worthwhile and a belief in her right to work 
as she does. A philosophy about people made dy- 
namic by a love and respect for people, is essential to 
the effective use of her technique. A belief in the 
value of her efforts is necessary to a professional use 
of herself. That she has a right to judge applicants 
and that applicants have a right to judge her is im- 
portant to the carrying out of her responsibility. 

The choice of foster parents is a heavy professional 
duty in itself. It is also a “loaded” experience, be- 
cause the homefinder’s judgment has such far- 
reaching consequences in the lives of people. What 
ismore, every homefinder becomes an object of judg- 
ment, that of the foster parents and of the com- 
munity. Thus, she inevitably is placed in conflict. 
ecause she has the power to give or to withhold a 
child, she finds herself open to the love or hostility of 
foster parents, especially of adoptive parents. For her 
to identify with them becomes dangerous, yet she 
must do this in order to know them and to get results 
n her job. 

It is for these reasons that I feel that every home- 
finder should have released her childhood parents 
from her professional life. In order to select homes for 
children objectively it is important for her to be psy- 
chologically free to the degree that her own judgment 
f foster and adoptive parents is not colored by either 
aneed to appease her own parents or to always find 
replicas of them in her practice. Her standard for all 
xinds of foster parents, while influenced by her own 
early relationships, should not now be neurotically 
bound by these relationships. 


Professional Status Must Not Be a Wall 


If you should ask me what I consider the greatest 
gift of any homefinder, I would say it is her capacity 
to get quickly into communication with all kinds of 


Cinenndniaaene 


*Delivered at the Second Annual Homefinding Institute, 
Jetober 27, 1952, Chicago, Illinois. Sponsored by the Committee 
on Foster Homes for Children, Welfare Council of Metropolitan 
Chicago and the Illinois State Department of Public Welfare, 
Child Welfare Services. 
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people and especially, as in adoption, with her peers. 
Why do so many social workers, and especially case- 
workers, find it difficult to work with adoptive par- 
ents, or foster parents of superior endowment, or 
even with volunteers and lay people? Why is it that 
our good professional technique seems to wither in 
the face of such people? Why is it harder to identify 
with a board member than it is with a client or a 
foster parent? It often flashes through my mind that 
to social workers, for some reason, these associates 
cease to be human beings, and instead take on in 
their minds a symbolic significance. They suddenly 
stop being people and become a category, one which 
is either embarrassing or secretly frightening. If this 
is true it could explain those uncomfortable and 
apologetic feelings which seem to intrude in our con- 
tacts with such people. Old defenses not aroused by 
the client come to the fore with our peers and tend to 
make inept or self-conscious our capacity to relate to 
them easily and freely. I think the answers to the 
questions raised here lie in greater introspection and 
self-appraisal, not in envy or blame of the person, or 
a subservience to him. The adoptive parent and the 
board member, the volunteer and “the more en- 
dowed” foster mother obviously do not need the 
homefinder in the same sense as the client needs the 
caseworker. It is harder to make ourselves accessible 
and open to a person who does not need us than it is 
to one who calls upon our professional knowledge and 
skill and our inner reserves. Yet at the same time 
I can imagine that many of us have made ourselves 
accessible to a well-endowed and gifted adoptive 
mother or board member, and have found the experi- 
ence mutually satisfying. What is the difference? 
I imagine in the latter instance the same interest in 
and love for people which made us originally dedi- 
cated to social work was free to extend beyond a 
limited contact with clients and was secure enough 
to embrace our peers, no matter what their official 
position. Surely, in social casework and in life we 
cannot really educate anyone or help anyone without 
first building a positive relationship to that person. 
A positive relationship is the only key which can un- 
lock both ourselves and our peers at the same time. 
Perhaps the most important factor here is that we 
ourselves get unlocked. This means freedom to give 
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of ourselves as well as of our professional knowledge, 
freedom to let ourselves be known as well as to know, 
freedom to receive as well as to give, and this last is 
the most important. The social work job is a giving 
job which in its very richness of giving can dry up 
the well-springs of receiving. I believe it is important 
for us to learn from foster parents, from adoptive 
parents, from board members—in fact from all those 
who may be bereft of professional secrets, but do have 
life experience, points of view, skills, and knowledge 
of their own, all of which can enrich our own profes- 
sional experience. 

] am not belittling our hard-won professional skills, 
nor am I suggesting that these skills are of no avail 
with those who come close to being our equals and 
even our superiors. I am saying that we lose no pro- 
fessional stature when we make friends for ourselves 
and for social work among our nonprofessional peers. 
It is when we use our professional status as a wall to 
divide us from them, when we lock our secrets up 
among ourselves or when we compete with them that 
we lose true professional dignity. 

Every homefinder is an ambassador to her com- 
munity as well as a professional person in search of 
homes in this community. She walks a high psycho- 
logical tight-rope. She swings between the unseen 
needs of foster parents and the unsung needs of chil- 
dren; between the urgent need to get foster homes 
and the too great abundance of adoptive applicants; 
in departmentalized agencies between the pressures 
of hungry placement-workers and the meeting of their 
appetites; between the important stake of the non- 
professional in her program and her own professional 
interest; between her need to find parents and the 
risk of having to refuse them. All of this requires an 
extremely flexible capacity to relate herself warmly 
to child and adult, to foster parents and adoptive 
parents, to nonprofessionals and professionals, to 
public officials and to lay partners. Being able to re- 
late to all kinds of people gives her great power and 
great opportunity to serve people in all walks of life. 
All this is to say that homefinders thrive on being 
mature people with professional skills. In my opinion 
the mature person is one who has the capacity to be 
a good parent, whether in reality he actually is one 
or not. It is this very capacity which enables the 
homefinder to relate in both the giving and receiving 
sense to many different sorts of people. 


Motivation Revealed in Action 


In a quickening and enlightening discussion on the 
subject of “Evaluating Motives of Foster Parents,’’* 


* Evaluating Motives of Foster Parents—Dr. Irene Josselyn, 
discussion by Charlotte Towle, Child Welfare, February, 1952. 
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Dr. Josselyn and Miss Towle brought out the danger 
of classifying motives as good or bad in and of them. 
selves. Both made the point that motives can only be 
evaluated in the scientific and accurate sense, when 
they are seen i7 action, when they pass from the stage 
of phantasy to the actual living out of the phantasy 
in the life of the child and of the foster family. In 
other words, really efficient evaluation will only take 
place after a child is placed and the foster or adoptive 
parent is actively engaged in the new responsibility, 
Here I would like to focus more on the motivation 
of the homefinder herself rather than on that of the 
potential foster or adoptive parent. I imagine that 
very few homefinders or social workers, for that 
matter, know the real underlying reason why they 
choose their particular field of interest. I don’t think 
it matters if the person is working productively with- 
out anxiety, conflict or compulsive rigidities. If every- 
one in the world knew just why he did what he did, 
life would not be very interesting. After all, repres- 
sion has its healthy place in enabling us to live with 
each other and in our society. Just as with the foster 
parent, the motivation of the homefinder is revealed 
in action on the job. For example, I knew one home. 
finder who could never approve a home where there 
was a dog; one who could not accept foster parents 
who slept in twin beds; another who did not like 
double beds; some who always ruled out people over 
a certain age; others who frowned upon divorcees and 
widows. The point here is that the homefinder had 
a private set of criteria which was applied rigidly to 
all applicants. Even more, the criteria served as an 
excuse for the homefinder to refuse the applicant 
with justification and thereby to fulfill a need of her 
own. A rigid use of criteria suggests a person who can 
never find acceptable foster parents because to them 
there is really no such thing. Just as with the foster 
parent the motivation of the homefinder is revealed 
not in moments of introspection but in the active 
day-by-day job. If the job is good, the motivation 1s 
good. I think the most fruitful homefinders are either 
those who select for the child good parents such as 
they themselves have already had, or parents who 
are better parents than their own parents were. 
The role of the homefinder is a psychologically 
more difficult one from the role of the caseworker 
with the client. In the latter instance the worker her- 
self is more in the position of a parent. She guides, 
supports, directs and leads much as a good mother 
does. In homefinding the position is reversed. Here 
the worker is often unconsciously, if not consciously, 
thrust into the position of the child seeking parents. 
She feels “small” and the foster parents “big.” The 
nature of the situation puts her in the dependent 
position and she is likely to feel under obligation, and 
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especially to adoptive parents. Actually she does have 
an obligation for helping them to fulfill a sincere and 
constructive urge to be parents. 


Effective Technique Requires Mature Philosophy 


So far I have been talking about the homefinder 
herself rather than her technique. This is because the 
technique, without a mature philosophy and without 
the command that comes with insight is of little use. 
No responsibility in social work is greater than the 
homefinders. No job is more rewarding than hers and 
no position requires more stamina, discrimination 
and self-awareness. 

I think there is no new, startling professional tech- 
nique in this field, as such, but at the same time fresh 
points of view can enliven old practices. Secondly, 
some really new and experimental ways of adminis- 
tering adoption agencies are being tried and found 
effective in reducing the anxiety of adoptive appli- 
cants and of workers. 

For the past two years I have been interested, 
along with some of my colleagues, in the State Chari- 
ties Aid Association of New York, in trying to think 
through and to put into practice a somewhat different 
approach to the study of foster parents and of adop- 
tive parents, especially the latter. It is what I call the 
use of “‘unlocking questions” or questions which, 
given a warm, interested intonation and a positive 
relationship, may result in more spontaneity from 
adoptive applicants, more freedom to be natural and 
at ease, and a feeling of safety. Such questions would 
need to be a natural part of the interviewing process 
related to the particular person and be a subject 
under discussion. They could not be “fired” at the 
applicant or brought out suddenly like little bomb- 
shells. 


Using the “Unlocking Question” 


An unlocking question is one which opens the per- 
son because he feels safe with it and wants to let the 
interviewer into his thoughts and feelings. The follow- 
ing are examples of such questions: 

What is the best thing you got out of marriage? In what way 
has marriage changed you? What do you like most about your 
husband? What irritates you most? Are you more like your mother 
or your father? Who had the most influence in your life? To whom 
were you closer? Who was your favorite teacher? What did you 
ike about this person? What do you like to do when you want to 
have fun? What do you do when you feel lonely? What do you 
enjoy most about caring for children? What seems hardest? 


This type of question, used with warmth and sensi- 
tivity, gives the foster parent permission to think 
aloud about himself and to feel safe in doing so. Be- 
tween applicant and worker it assumes a common 
dond of mutual interest and an identification between 
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the two. For the moment it is not worker and poten- 
tial foster parent, but simply two women talking to- 
gether as women about womanly interests such as 
marriage, children, husbands, spare time, house- 
work, parties, cooking, adopting children, babies, 
operations, etc. The interview would not be one- 
sided with the worker doing all the asking and the 
foster mother the answering, but a free interchange 
with the worker being spontaneous, too, feeling free 
and secure enough to give her own opinion. 

However, an immediate question comes to mind— 
suppose we do “unlock” this woman; suppose we do 
get a spontaneous reaction; suppose, then, we do not 
like her thinking, opinions and feeling? What then? 
Are we not back again in that guilty position familiar 
to so many homefinders when they say “‘we lead them 
on only to let them down”? I think not. If as home- 
finders we could forget momentarily that we were 
doing an investigation, and instead could get into the 
creative mood of wanting to know a person, we would 
be coming closer to a real knowledge of and experi- 
ence with that person. Why should one feel guilty 
about wanting to know another person? If the work- 
er’s feeling is engagingly warm, the applicant at 
least can decide whether she wants to give up some of 
her defenses for her sake. 

The place of such questions would not be in the 
first contact but later in the home study, after a bond 
had been established. They would be used most 
easily by certain homefinders with those situations 
where the happy solution of the application was 
reasonably clear. At the same time I can see questions 
of this type being used also with applicants who may 
not look favorable to the worker and where she may 
even feel they should be refused. If refusal actually 
takes place this can mean a growth experience for the 
applicant rather than a denial of her pride and per- 
sonality. You will notice that most of these “unlock- 
ing questions” begin with the word what, rather than 
with why. The accent is on getting opinions and ex- 
perience, not on an open self-analysis. They stimu- 
late the person to think about himself in a way he has 
never done before. The word “what” is less personal 
and less anxiety-producing than the word “why.” It 
removes the analytic sting from the question, while 
at the same time, it gives the person permission to 
have a personal opinion. The worker herself can feel 
more comfortable in the interview because she is 
getting valuable understanding of the applicant 
without feeling she has to be a small-sized analyst or 
that she is undressing a foster parent. 

People reveal themselves by their opinions and ac- 
tivities. They show their feelings and their values in 
this way, also what is important to them and what is 

(Continued on page 12) 
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Miriam Cohen Harper* 
Senior Mental Hygienist 
Connecticut Bureau of Mental Hygiene 


Hartford. Connecticut 


Cecile Schwartzman? 
In Charge, Group Psychotherapy Project 


Girls Service League, New York, N. Y. 


THe growing awareness of the impact of early child- 
hood experience on the emotional as well as the physi- 
cal growth of individuals emphasizes the benefit of 
a good nursery. school experience. Nursery school 
teachers have developed a professional understanding 
of the part they may play in the lives of small chil- 
dren who are still dependent on an adult. In part 
teachers meet this need through the role of a mother 
substitute. Routines of eating, sleeping, dressing and 
toileting take on a deeper meaning than mere physical 
care. A child’s emotional needs frequently find ex- 
pression through these activities. The teacher’s atti- 
tudes contribute to the satisfaction which a child may 
get in becoming more independent and mature. 

The child also develops new skills and knowledge. 
Less able to express himself verbally, his main 
method of communication is through his play activi- 
By re-enacting home situations he tells the 
teacher and schoolmates about his home, and ex- 
presses feelings toward parents and siblings which he 
could not express more directly in words. The teacher 
who understands this “‘play” language can encourage 
its healthy expression. 

Some children are slower in their emotional de- 
velopment than others and need a longer period of 
dependence and care; some may need more stimulat- 
ing activities. When these needs are not adequately 
met, a child frequently becomes excessively aggres- 
sive or withdraws from situation which become too 
painful to him. Periods of dependency may become 
prolonged if he does not have experiences where he 
feels successful. However, in the process of growth 
there are periods when aggressive behavior is a neces- 
sary and normal means of expression. Some children, 
though chronologically of nursery school age, are not 
yet ready to take the group activity and may need 
some individual help to overcome their difficulties. 

This is a period of great social adjustment for the 
child. Separating from the mother and forming rela- 


ties. 


* Formerly Supervisor in Charge of Community Education, 
Jewish Board of Guardians, New York, N. Y. 

} Formerly Caseworker and Consultation Caseworker, Jewish 
Board of Guardians, New York, N. Y. 
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CASEWORK COUNSELING SERVICE IN A NURSERY SCHOOL 





How can casework be woven successfully into the nur. 
sery school program? This article points up the way 
one agency was able to use this service effectively. 


tionships with other children and new adults fre- 
quently create difficulties which may be expressed in 
asocial behavior. Although the underlying causes 
may stem from parental relationships, the nursery 
school can often help to overcome behavior depar- 
tures before they become too deeply entrenched in 
the child’s personality. 

Teacher-training courses offer orientation to child 
development and the dynamics of emotional as well 
as physical growth. While this gives a teacher aware- 
ness of the individual and his needs in the group, she 
needs to supplement her skill and knowledge with the 
help of someone with different professional training, 
The caseworker is equipped to offer a more complete 
evaluation of a child’s personality from observation 
and study of the total history. Thus the two profes- 
sions may work together to integrate their skills for 
the benefit of the child and the group. 


School Recognized Need for Casework 


Several years ago the director and teachers of a 
small private nursery school in New York City be- 
came aware that a number of children were having 
dificulty adjusting in the group and requested the 
services of a psychiatric caseworker from the Jewish 
Board of Guardians.* Although their request indi- 
cated concern for help with the “difficult” child, it 
soon became apparent that the entire group would 
benefit from the increased understanding which 
teachers and parents would derive from such service. 
It was agreed that an experienced caseworker would 
give consultation one day each week. They recog- 
nized that the caseworker in order to be most helpful 
should become an accepted member of the staff and 
become familiar with the routine, physical setting of 


* The Jewish Board of Guardians in one of its divisions, offers 
child guidance clinic services primarily focused on the treatment 
of the emotionally disturbed child. A counseling service in group- 
work agencies had been part of the agency’s program. This service 
gives part-time consultation to help group workers to better under- 
stand and service the disturbed child in the group as well as to 
broaden understanding of the emotional needs of all children. 
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the school, and the personalities of the director, 
teachers and children. 


The Jewish Board of Guardians provided the cage- 
worker with supervisory services, including psychi- 
atric conferences and psychological study where 
needed. This gave greater professional security to the 
caseworker on the handling of complex situations. 
The caseworker observed individual children and the 
groups; conferred with teachers and the director; 
participated in staff meetings, and interviewed 
parents. 


Children were observed in all activities including 
indoor and outdoor play and during routines such as 
toileting, rest period, and lunch time. As was antici- 
pated lunch time (or parties) with the children was 
found to be a particularly propitious observation 
period. The caseworker would accompany the chil- 
dren and teachers on trips which afforded the children 
a new experience outside of the nursery school. The 
children easily accepted the caseworker as “part of 
our school” and soon came to recognize which day 
she would be present. Effort was made not to estab- 
lish a strong relationship with the child, but when the 
need for observation of a particular child arose, it was 
often possible for the caseworker to talk to, and play 
with a child within the group setting. Observation 
was indicated in those instances where the child pre- 
sented behavior problems in the group which the 
mother did not recognize at home, or when the teacher 
presented an unclear picture. To illustrate: 


Bobbie, aged 5, was extremely demanding of his teacher, using 
various methods to keep her attention on him and away from other 
children. His mother had given little indication of such behavior 
at home in her application interview and the need for a picture of 
the home environment did not seem important. When seen by the 
caseworker a more detailed picture of the home situation was ob- 
tained. This was an only child of middle-aged parents. They lived 
ina three-room apartment due to the housing shortage. Bobby 
shared a small room with his parents. Frequently the father worked 
late at night so that Bobby was alone with his mother who cen- 
tered attention on him. Such information would have been helpful 
in understanding the child in his environment. After discussion 
with the mother a plan was worked out to change the household 
arrangement to permit Bobbie to sleep in a room by himself, 
gradually helping him to feel that this was not a punitive move 
but a step toward his own independence. His behavior in the 
nursery school showed distinct changes and helped him to a more 
satisfying experience. While this was not the sole cause of Bobbie’s 
behavior difficulties it was an important clue to the problem, and 
helped both the mother and director to work together. 


The information which the director received at 
application served as an important aid to the case- 
worker in forming the initial picture of the child. The 
caseworker helped to establish new application forms 
and techniques so that the director might focus this 
interview on information needed in the nursery. 


Clietisidadinmenetin 
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Careful screening of all applications helped to spot 
the child presenting unusual problems so that he 
could be more readily helped to adjust to the nursery 
or more quickly referred elsewhere. Because the 
director carried an on-going relationship with all 
parents, this was accepted as her function rather 
than that of the caseworker. The director, however, 
discussed problematic questions with the caseworker 
before accepting a child and when indicated would 
refer a mother to the caseworker. 


Caseworker’s Work with Nursery Staff 


Individual conferences were available to the 
teachers for a discussion of specific group situations 
which presented difficulties. At their suggestion these 
conferences frequently took place during relief 
periods. They were used to follow up on the progress 
of individual children since this could not always be 
accomplished at every full staff meeting. The teachers 
were helped to discuss their personal reactions to a 
child’s behavior. In these discussions they often re- 
vealed their own personalities and problems. For ex- 
ample, one teacher was upset by the children’s aggres- 
sion and another by masturbation. Through inter- 
pretation of the behavior and emotional needs of a 
child some became aware of their own problems 
developed insight into their own feelings, and were 
more effective in handling the children. No attempt 
was made to deal directly with the personal problems 
of the teachers, and on the one occasion when such 
help was requested by a member of the staff, she was 
helped to accept referral to a psychiatrist. The follow- 
ing excerpt is an example: 

The teacher expressed concern about Jane, aged 4, because of 
masturbation which was constant during rest period and frequent 
at other times. Study by the caseworker revealed that Jane sucked 
her thumb, was extremely withdrawn and did not participate in 
group activities or relate to other children. There were temper out- 
bursts with no apparent provocation. Only at the request of the 
director did the mother see the caseworker. Initially she denied 
that there were problems at home and projected difficulties onto 
the school. 

Through conferences the caseworker was able to help the 
teacher see the total picture of this child’s disturbance rather than 
the isolated symptom of masturbation. The teacher expressed her 
own overwhelming reaction to the masturbation. She then was 
able to accept the caseworker’s suggestions to provide substitu- 
tions and could become more relaxed in her relationship to the 
child. She was better able to accept the positive feelings Jane had 
toward her and to be most active in helping her participate in ac- 
tivities. This in turn was reflected in the teacher’s handling of 
other situations in the group. 


Staff meetings were held weekly after the school 
dav and were of two hours’ duration. Each child was 
discussed at least twice during the course of the 
school year. The teacher’s report, based on applica- 
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tion material, observation of the child in nursery 
school and his interrelationships with other children 
and staff, was used as a starting point of staff discus- 
sion. The caseworker helped the teachers to organize 
this material and to focus on that which was impor- 
tant to this discussion. The caseworker added her 
observations, and her reports of relevant family his- 
tory were used to get a deeper understanding of a 
particular child. 

As an outgrowth of a report, there was usually a 
discussion on subjects such as hostility, aggression, 
passivity and discipline, and methods of dealing with 
such behavior in the group. “Discipline” was a par- 
ticularly provocative subject. The security which 
children get from controls which apply to all alike 
was particularly stressed. Teachers saw the advis- 
ability for establishing a framework of discipline 
in which all children might fuuction rather than al- 
lowing an overly permissive atmosphere which 
would eventually require extreme measures of in- 
dividual control. This undoubtedly helped to allay 
the anxiety of both teacher and children. The level of 
these discussions depended to a large degree upon the 
training and background of the staff. When the staff 
consisted of well-qualified teachers, the depth of in- 
terest and understanding was vastly increased. 

The teachers had a tendency to set extremely high 
goals for their children. They were eager to see all the 
youngsters’ problems eradicated during the school 
year, and this frequently led to frustration and dis- 
satisfaction with themselves when the goal could not 
be achieved. The caseworker often was able to help 
teachers set more limited goals which could be realis- 
tically achieved. 


Parent-Teacher Contacts Made More Effective 


One particular area of study was that of parent- 
teacher relationships. At staff discussions the teach- 
er’s identifications with the children were marked. 
They tended to “blame” parents for all the difficul- 
ties of a child and were eager to give advice. Some 
felt they were treated as ““nursemaids” and wished to 
avoid contact with individual parents. Since teachers 
made home visits at the beginning of the year, their 
reports were used as a springboard for discussion. An 
attempt was made to conjecture such feelings as the 
parents’ initial separation from the child and the 
mother’s possible feeling of competing with the 
teacher for the child’s affections. Teachers were 
helped to express their attitudes toward parents and 
as a result were helped to modify them to the point 
of more effective contacts. Similarly, teachers were 
able to talk of their negative reactions to a particular 
child without feeling guilty and gained understanding 
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which was then translated into greater acceptance of 
the youngster. For example: 





Melvin, four years old, became extremely upset each day at the 





beginning of nursery school, usually at the point of separating from 





his family. The mother, a school teacher, was unable to remain in 
school with him during this period. The grandmother, who usually 
took responsibility for his care, expressed resentment at the need 
to stay with him and constantly threatened to leave him. The 
teacher became quite hostile to this mother; blamed her for Mel. 
vin’s extreme behavior, and felt extremely frustrated in her ability 
to handle the child. 


In interviews with the caseworker the mother expressed nega- 









tive feelings for the child and said ‘My children in school need me 





too.”’ She described a history of forced separations in an earlier 





nursery school experience and also in hospitalization for a tonsil. 






lectomy. 





In staff meeting the caseworker in discussing the information 
obtained in her interviews with the mother was able to help the 
teachers see this mother (and others too) as an individual with 








many personality problems, and that these disturbances were re- 
flected in the child but that the nursery school could offer Melvin 
a positive experience through his acceptance by the teacher, 
Through understanding and accepting the mother’s needs the 







teacher was better able to give to this youngster. 





The caseworker’s role was defined clearly as con- 
sultation and did not interfere with that of the direc. 
tor of the nursery school in relation to parents and to 
the staff. Usually the director discussed situations 
which were difficult to handle with the caseworker 
and together they would clarify their thinking and 
plan future contact. Wherever possible the contacts 























with parents were with the director. However, in 
some situations the caseworker established a relation- 
ship with a parent attempting to modify attitudes 
rather than effecting any real personality change. 
The intensity or frequency of contact depended on 
the mother’s needs. In situations where the mother 
seemed deeply disturbed, referral for psychotherapy 
became the goal. This was true with a child too, al- 
though the majority of situations could be helped by 
the mother and the nursery school as the children 
were still in their early formative years. Through the 
sharing of problems many mothers felt relieved and 
became more relaxed. Some mothers sought help 
voluntarily. In general, service was offered only when 
the child presented difficulties in the group. Fre- 
quently parents who were resistant to help could be 
seen informally at PTA meetings or when they called 
for the child. Often these informal contacts ended in 
their accepting more professional help. 

The caseworker attended most PTA meetings fre- 
quently leading discussion on nursery school prob- 
lems. Meetings with small groups of mothers were 
tried on an experimental basis and found to have real 
value. Discussion was more highly focused and 
mothers were better able to express feelings toward 
their children and the nursery school. It was felt that 
this group activity should be continued and extended. 
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Summary and Conclusion 


The purpose of a casework counseling service in a 
nursery school is to help the staff understand the 
needs of individual children in the group and to help 
the group meet the needs of each child. This may be 
done through working with the staff on individual 
situations, as well as in furthering the integration of 
mental hygiene concepts into the nursery school pro- 
gram. All essentially normal children present be- 
havior deviations from time to time in the process of 
growing up. 

This service is most helpful when the caseworker 
becomes an integral part of the nursery staff and is 
accepted as such by the staff. As in any helping rela- 
tionship the caseworker must be able to adapt to the 
different pace and approach of the teachers; accept- 
ing the teaching staff at the level on which they are 
functioning; stimulating their interest in advancing 
their knowledge. The more highly trained the staff, 
the more they will benefit from this service. There is 
a similarity in the caseworker’s acceptance of the 
nursery school situation and the approach to an in- 
dividual casework client in that mutual confidence 
must be developed before any change may be ex- 
pected. 

There must be clear definition of the relationship 
of the caseworker to the director and teachers. The 
caseworker is not to assume a supervisory role—and 
must guard against the temptation and pressures for 
her to assume such a role. Through discussion the 
caseworker helps the staff recognize deviant behavior 
and to handle such behavior before it becomes acute. 
Together they decide what children need help beyond 
that. 

The caseworker may be helpful in working on 
general problems affecting everyone in the nursery, 
such as 


(1) The constructive use of limitations as set for all children, 
thereby creating a feeling of security for all children and 
allaying the teacher’s anxiety when the group “gets out of 
hand.” 

) The handling of staff reaction to sex manifestations which 
may be normal for this age group, so that the group may 
continue to function. 

(3) The writing and use of records as an aid to understanding 

the individual child as well as the group activity. 

(4) More complete application records to give better under- 

standing of a child’s personality and his family relation- 
ships. 


It is important for the caseworker to recognize the 
need for psychiatric and psychological consultation 
to clarify difficult situations and plan for treatment. 

As the caseworker’s role in a nursery school is 
primarily to help promote a better experience for 
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each child in the school the use of her service to par- 
ents must be directed to that end, dealing with family 
situations insofar as they affect a child. It has been 
our experience that treatment cannot be carried on in 
the nursery school in such a short-term service and 
probably is not wise under any circumstances. Par- 
ents are seen only in relation to the child’s problems, 
toward obtaining fuller information and sometimes 
to give support in helping the child at home in co- 
operation with the nursery school. It may be neces- 
sary for the caseworker to help parents recognize the 
need for more intensive help and to refer them else- 
where for such service, i.e., family counseling, child 
guidance clinics, or individual therapy. 

It has also been found of great value to use the 
caseworker as a resource-person in parent discussion 
groups and in the larger P.T.A. meetings. 

This experiment in casework—consultation in 
nursery schools provided a mutually beneficial ex- 
perience. The nursery school staff gained from greater 
awareness of individual behavior and understanding 
of their own relationship to the group. The case- 
worker gained great knowledge of behavior of 
“normal” children and their functioning in group 
activities during the nursery years. Such cooperative 
projects help to build up mutual confidence and ac- 
ceptance for the benefit of all concerned. 


1953 Case Record Exhibit 


Tue latest edition of the case record exhibit will be 
on display at the National Conference of Social Work, 
accessible to those desiring to read records. 

There are 105 records, submitted by member 
agencies of the Child Welfare League of America, on 
the following services: 

Foster Family Care, Institutional Care, Adoption, 
Services to Children in Their Own Homes, Day Care, 
Protective Services, Unmarried Parent Services, 
Homemaker Service. 

After the Conference the exhibit will be available 
on request to member agencies, provisional agencies 
and subscribers to advisory service free of charge 
except for expressage. Child care agencies not in 
League membership, schools of social work, state 
conferences of social work and councils of social 
agencies may rent the exhibit at a fee of $25.00 plus 
expressage for a three-week period, or prorated. 

These records are selected to show current case- 
work practice and methods of recording in the field 
of child welfare. A selected number of records from 
this exhibit will be mimeographed and added to 
those now available and on sale for training purposes. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


Eduard Christian Lindeman, 
May 9, 1885—April 13, 1953 


ee 

Lixpy” as he was affectionately known to count- 
less friends, was ‘‘a fruitful bough whose branches 
hung over the wall.”” We social workers like to think 
of him as a member of our profession, as he was; the 
educators also claim him, as they should; the social 
scientist will insist he was a sociologist, as his writings 
and teaching testified; and above all else, he was most 
surely a philosopher and poet. 


Lindy could no more be contained within the 
boundaries of a single discipline or medium than the 
winds that refresh the earth can be limited to state 
lines. He was the essence and embodiment of whole- 
ness in youth, and knew it intimately as a man. This 
was the secret of his own inner harmony and balance 
and the explanation of the genius he had for integrat- 
ing diverse opinions. It was the keystone in the entire 
arch of his philosophy and it gave direction to every 
public utterance he ever made. 


Lindy was not only a whole man, he was a free 
man. He was free because he sought the truth relent- 
lessly and courageously. And in a life of extraordinary 
intellectual endeavor and achievement, not to men- 
tion spiritual struggle, he found a great deal of the 
truth and made it his own. He shared these dis- 
coveries with others in a manner at once so engaging 
and winsome as to humble the proud and delight the 
scholar. 


Thomas Mann once counseled his own countrymen 
to think like men of action and to act like thoughtful 
men. That is what Eduard Lindeman learned to do 
and I submit it is no simple accomplishment. 


My own acquaintance with him covered a period 
of 25 years and in that time, I saw developing in him 
new and deeper strengths. They were the strengths 
that emerge from the conquest of faith over bitter- 
ness and of understanding over hostility. This mes- 
sage of his own growth contains the greatest single 
lesson he left to his friends and to a nation that he 
loved more than his life, namely, that hostility and 
bitterness carry in them the seeds of our own de- 
struction and that change—in human beings, com- 
munities and nations—will come only with skillful 
persuasion, continuing education, and the expression 
of love. 


We will read many things in the coming months 
about the things Eduard Lindeman did during a full 
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and adventuresome life. This brief tribute, however, 
makes no pretense of listing his accomplishments, it 
seeks only to testify to what manner of man he was 
and why he lived and worked as he did. The main- 
springs of a great mind and heart should be looked 
upon, not merely the fruit of their labors, for in the 
final analysis, Eduard Lindeman’s greatest contribu- 
tions were to the minds and hearts of his countrymen, 
His living monuments are thousands of men and 
women, young and old, who can say with conviction, 
“This man profoundly influenced the direction of my 
life and gave me a sense of enduring values.” Is there 
a greater tribute? 
Leonarp W. Mayo 
Director, Association for Aid to Crippled Children, 
New York, N.Y. 


Declaration of the Rights of the Child 


The Declaration of Rights of Children commonly known as the 
Declaration of Geneva is included on this page because its con- 
cepts are in accord with the basic philosophy which Dr. Lindeman 
strove to put into practice. 


I. THE CHILD must be protected beyond and 
above all considerations of race, nationality 
or creed. 


II. THE CHILD must be cared for with due 


respect for the family as an entity. 


III. THE CHILD must be given the means requi- 
site for its normal development, materially, 
morally, and spiritually. 


IV. THE CHILD that is hungry must be fed; the 
child that is sick must be nursed; the child that 
is physically or mentally handicapped must be 
helped; the maladjusted child must be re- 
educated; the orphan and the waif must be 
sheltered and succoured. 


V. THE CHILD must be the first to receive relief 


in times of distress. 


VI. THE CHILD must enjoy full benefits provided 
by social welfare and social security schemes; 
the child must receive a training which will 
enable it, at the right time, to earn a livelihood, 
and must be protected against every form of 
exploitation. 


VII. THE CHILD must be brought up in the con- 
sciousness that its talents must be devoted to 
the service of its fellowmen. 
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A BOARD MEMBER SPEAKS 


«The Development of an Interracial Program” * 


TEN years ago the Alice Chapin Adoption Nursery 
and the Spence Adoption Nursery merged to form 
our present Spence-Chapin Adoption Service. 

Under the statement of purpose, as accepted by 
the newly merged agency, we declared ourselves as 
being willing “to consider placement for any child 
who was available for adoption, and who could bene- 
fit from having a family of his own.” This seemed to 
make very clear the fact that we should find a per- 
manent home for a child whenever possible, regard- 
less of whether or not this was an easy task, and set 
no limitations as to race, creed, or color. It did not 
rule out any handicapped child, who we felt had 
equal need for a family of his own. 

A passive statement of principle was enough for the agency to 
qualify in placing New York City Department of Welfare children 
and to be reimbursed for the care of these children with public 
funds. But acceptance of a principle is very different from acting 
jt out in every phase of the program. 

A Welfare Council study of the needs in the adoption field 
spurred us to face up to the problem on a broad community basis 
and as a result of the recommendations of this study, the board 
and staff together accepted as a five-year goal the increasing of our 
service by 100°¢. This goal was accomplished in four years. Such 
very rapid expansion brought great pressures on both board and 
staff which stimulated a closer working together and sharing of 
responsibilities. To meet the increased budget, a fee system was 
established and a money-raising program was rapidly expanded. 
Casework staff was doubled and boarding home unit for pre- 
adoption care was increased, but most important our interracial 
program began to be a reality and not just a principle stated. 

We began by employing a Negro caseworker to 
find Negro boarding homes and Negro families with 
whom to place Negro children. How naive we were to 
consider this an interracial program. A staff commit- 
tee was set up to study the fact that after an initial 
spurt, families for these children were not applying. 
Both private and public agencies were referring 
but a dwindling number of applications from fam- 
ilies wanting children. These children waited too 
long in our boarding unit and with a set number of 
boarding homes, and no turnover, we were forced to 
scrutinize quickly why we had failed. In addition, a 
joint committee of board and staff asked the help of 
other agencies operating interracial programs to meet 
with us and analyze the lack of families applying. It 
was evident to both committees that what we had 
Was not an integrated interracial program but a pro- 
gram serving two segregated groups of children. In- 
terracial board, staff, and committees—lay and pro- 
fessional—together with an unsegregated caseload 





*From a Workshop Conference on Adoption held April 28, 
1953, Spence-Chapin Adoption Service, New York City. 


for the entire service were essentials if we were to 
move ahead with our plans and achieve our stated 
purpose. We realized that this would take time, but 
actually, this development went quite rapidly once 
the agency was aware of what these changed atti- 
tudes could mean to the children under its care. As 
a further step, we recognized that it was important 
to have a group of people whose primary interest 
would be to help the agency interpret the program 
and build confidence in the mind of the community 
in our objective of finding homes for hard to place 
children. At one large meeting held at the agency, we 
stated our problems and asked for volunteers who 
would be willing to help us build a Committee to 
Develop Adoption Resources for the difficult to 
place child. The response to this request and the 
active role of this committee, which has just com- 
pleted its second year, have produced very tangible 
results. The number of families applying has trebled 
in the past year, assuring placement of children for 
whom the future had looked pretty dim. Eurasian 
children, Negro children, children of mixed racial 
background present many problems to an adoption 
agency when one principle adhered to in placing is 
matching of the child to his adoptive parents. 

As we began our committee work the aim was to 
conduct a concentrated program of interpretation. 
We hoped to accomplish this through person to per- 
son contacts, through bringing people of the com- 
munity together for informal discussions of adoption, 
through newspaper and magazine articles and 
through radio and television programs. First, how- 
ever, there had to be an interchange of thinking and 
frank discussion of agency policies and procedures 
between representatives of the board and staff and 
the committee, in order that each group would have 
confidence in the other. I cannot overemphasize at 
this point the importance in this process of getting 
to know one another well. 

As agency representatives, we were trying to see 
in what way we were failing these children. We won- 
dered whether traditional patterns in accepting 
adoptive couples, or limitations in policies had ruled 
out families. Had our established procedures kept 
families from coming to us? As a first project, the 
committee wrote its own handbook on agency pro- 
cedures and worked on wide distribution of their 
booklet along with the agency’s annual report. Pub- 
licity was planned on a continuing month by month 
basis. Now opportunities to present Spence-Chapin’s 
program to the community are coming to us. 
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Have we created with our Committee to Develop 
Adoption Resources a pattern which begins to make 
sense? The fact that the Committee has planned this 
workshop on adoption, and that so many come to 
participate with us is evidence to me of the value of 
this way of working. We know that we at Spence- 
Chapin do not have by any means all the answers, 
but we are confident that we have taken one more 
step on behalf of children. 
Francis HAIGHT 

Board Member, Spence-Chapin Adoption Service, New York, N.Y. 


HOMEFINDING TRENDS 


(Continued from page 5) 

not important. Opinions, too, lead to further thinking 
or feeling on the applicant’s part. For example, the 
following questions lead to getting a picture of real 
people, of family life and relationship, of ideals, of 
activities, of people in action: 

“What do you like most about your job?” “What do you dislike 
most?” “What do you like to do when you celebrate your wedding 


anniversary or the family birthdays?” “What do you do at Christ- 
mas in your family?” 


Whereas these lead to a dynamic and moving family 
history: 

“What was the most important thing that happened in your 
family when you were a little girl?’ “What did your mother do 
when she got mad at you?” ““When did you have the most fun?”’ 
“What subject did you like most at school?” ‘Which one was 
hardest for you?” 


Relieving Applicants’ Frustrations 


I believe there are no “trick” questions in home- 
finding, nor are the type of questions suggested here 
fool-proof. Above all the homefinder must feel natu- 
ral in making use of them. She must also be willing to 
share some of her own opinions with the applicant. 
So many caseworkers and homefinders forget that 
sometimes a client, a foster mother, an adoptive 
mother or father really wants to know what the 
worker thinks. They even want advice now and then. 
Why shouldn’t we give this to them? It is still pos- 
sible to do this and be professional. 

The kind of questions discussed here do not guar- 
antee that we no longer have to refuse applicants. 
This would be unrealistic. On the other hand, the 
applicants who can make use of such questions are 
likely to feel strengthened, to feel that they are im- 
portant, and that they are having a growing experi- 
ence. Even negative expressions which come out can 
be more easily universalized and objectified by the 
homefinder so the person does not feel “refused.” In 
other words, these questions lead to a feeling of im- 
portance on the applicant’s part. He has gained 
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something rather than lost something. He has had 
a satisfying ego-building experience, which reduces 
the frustration and enables him to live with it, and 
with his defenses still intact. I wish in this field we 
would discard the word “refused” or “rejected,” 
because nobody with whom the social worker comes 
in contact should feel this way. Perhaps we could 
develop a classification of “ready and waiting” on 
the one hand, and “not available or ready” on the 
other. 


The Group Process 

One of the newer trends in adoption is in the realm 
of administration of the agency itself whereby, 
through groups, the adoptive parents themselves 
play a dynamic part. The Boys and Girls Aid Society 
of Oregon over the past two years has done a good deal 
of thinking about the frustration endured by most 
adoptive parents. This agency has now developed 
certain new administrative and group processes to 
meet this problem. The stimulus to these new proce- 
dures was the long waiting list of adoptive applicants 
outnumbering ten to one the number of children 
available for placement. The accumulation of anxi- 
ety, frustration, uncertainty, mystery, humiliation 
and lost pride on the part of both applicants and staff 
catapulted the agency into a new system of adminis- 
tration. The objective of this system was to enable 
the agency to handle a volume of adoptive applica- 
tions more nearly equal to the volume of children to 
be placed or about to be placed within a given period. 
A second purpose was to reduce the mystery sur- 
rounding the agency for those interested in adoption 
and to dispel their fantasies by clear-cut procedures 
known to all. Still another was to bring about better 
public feeling, to reduce the humiliation caused by 
being dependent on the agency for those gifts in life 
usually supplied by nature. Finally, if my interpreta- 
tion is correct, the agency deliberately wished to de- 
personalize more what is just about the most personal 
experience in life, #.e., adopting a child. The deper- 
sonalization, which can never be complete, serves as 
a valid defense in that the new procedures apply to 
all and can, therefore, be used by adoptive applicants 
without self-flagelation and without feeling the 
agency is discriminating against them because they 
do not have ‘“‘what it takes.” 

One of the significant steps taken by the Boys and 
Girls Aid Society of Oregon was the preparation 
made over a 9-month period for the new venture. 
The opinion of a large group of people was ascer- 
tained beforehand as to the contemplated procedures. 
Among these, and most important, were parents who 
had already adopted children as well as those con- 
templating this step. In other words, those who 
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would be most affected by the change of policy were 
asked to participate and to give their reactions 
which, on the whole, they did freely. A group process 
was started in motion which led the agency to initiate 
group meetings as the first step in the application 
process for adoption. Over the past two years over 
60 per cent of all new applicants have first attended 
a group meeting in the agency. The group consists of 
10 to 12 couples and is led by a member of the pro- 
fessional staff. The information about the agency and 
its way of working, which is given at this time, while 
important, is less important than what participating 
in a group does for the applicants. Through this in- 
formation he sees and hears how other applicants 
with the same urgency take the anxious edge off their 
own. What is more, each couple has a realistic experi- 
ence in which it can weigh the need of the agency 
for those adoptive homes required for currently 
available children. Personal discrimination has little 
place when too many obviously want the same thing. 
It does not rule out disappointment, but it takes the 
personal sting out of it. Another big factor is that all 
applicants not needed for those children becoming 
available for placement within a three-month period 
know this and can reapply in six months. 


How Program Helped Applicants 


It is not possible here to describe in detail the sum 
and substance of this program. The professional staff 
of the agency have listed the gains as follows: 

(1) The full participation of the applicants from the beginning 

in groups permits them to operate on a much freer basis 


throughout the rest of the procedures, including individual 
interviews and the home study. 


(2) It has lessened the tendency of the applicants to feel that 
their application stands alone and that they should get a 
child unless the agency could prove them unworthy. 

(3) It tends to relieve the dependency role which exists in in- 
dividual interviews. The group meeting is designed to en- 
courage the expressing of accumulated feelings and, there- 
fore, tension is released and thereby relieved. 

(4) The greater freedom of the applicants leads to a freer atti- 

tude on the part of professional staff. 

This experiment could be described as the cross- 
roads of casework, group work, community organiza- 
tion and administration. Under the right leadership 
the power of the group to educate its individual mem- 
bers, to bring about growth through self-expression, 
and to relieve tensions, is very great. The group 
process is still an untapped resource in this field and 
has tremendous possibilities with both foster and 
adoptive parents. 

In conclusion, may I emphasize that homefinders 
carry a great weight of personal and professional re- 
sponsibility. They must not expect to find perfect 
homes for there are none, and they should remember 
that all foster parents and all adoptive parents are 
a little neurotic, even as we all are. 
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READER'S FORUM 
Dear Editor: 


We were very much interested in the review of the 
New York State pamphlet, “‘Children in Foster Care 
in New York State, 1939 to 1951,”* We believe that 
agencies need reports of trends in different parts of 
the country and from different agencies. We are there- 
fore, glad to share with you some factual data that 
gives an over-all picture of trends and volume in the 
child care programs for which the Maryland State 
Department of Public Welfare carries various re- 
sponsibilities, prepared recently for special use. 

There has been an increase of 33% in the number 
of children under foster care in Maryland from 1941 
to 1953. (New York reported decrease of 16%.) The 
foster care programs administered by the local de- 
partments of public welfare in Maryland show an 
increase of 180% over this period. The private child 
caring agencies and institutions show a decline of 23% 
in the number of children in foster care—a decline of 
24% in the number of children in care in foster family 
homes and 22% in the number of children in care in 
child caring institutions. 

As of January 1, 1953, 75% of all children in foster 
care in Maryland were cared for at public expense. 
This includes the number under direct care in the 
local departments and 45% of the children in care of 
the private child caring agencies, supported by public 
funds through a purchase of care plan. 

Eighty-two per cent of all children currently in 
foster care are in foster family homes. We believe 
that the steady increase in the number of children 
receiving some form of substitute family care in 
Maryland is greatly influenced by the population 
trend as reported by the 1950 census. While there 
was a population increase of 28% over the last ten 
years, there was an increase of 89% in the group 
under five years of age. Our largest single group is 
now in this age range; the next largest in the age 
range of five to nine years. 

As of January 1, 1952: 

22 of each 1,000 children under 18 years of age received Aid to 

Dependent Children. 


8 out of every 1,000 received foster care. 
ce 


4r 


5.5 received care from local departments of public welfare. 
1.5 received care in private child placing agencies. 
] 


.O received care in private child caring institutions. 


We think these facts about the characteristics of 
children who are currently coming into the care of 
public welfare departments are particularly signifi- 
cant: 

1. Children are currently being received at a younger age than 

was true even five years ago. The majority at that time came 


* Child Welfare, March, 1953, p. 9. 
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into care between the ages of 6 and 12. Now every other 
child received 1s a pre-school child—an infant or a toddler. 











to 


. The great majority of children are coming from already 
broken homes. Two separate studies over the last two years 
have showed a small percentage, 15 to 207, being received 
from homes where parents are still living together. Many 
children, especially those in the under five age group, had 
young parents who had never really established a going 
family group. Many of these young families had lived with 
relatives and had moved around a great deal. They were 
unsettled and mobile. They drifted apart very fast. For this 
group, it was hardly correct to describe the situation as a 
broken home; it had never really existed as a family group. 


















































EvizABeTH G. SMITH, 
Acting Director, Maryland State Department of Public Welfare, 
Baltimore, Mad. 














The League invites further discussion on Trends in 


Child IT ‘elfare. 


© 
CONFERENCES—1953-54 


New England Regional Conference 

May 18, 19 

New Ocean House 

Swampscott, Massachusetts 

Chairman: Lawrence C. Cole 

Mail address: Child Welfare Services 
State Department of Social Welfare 
610 Mt. Pleasant Avenue 
Providence 8, Rhode Island 


Southwest Regional Conference 

June 10, 11, 12 

Cosmopolitan Hotel 

Denver, Colorado 

Chairman: Rothe Hilger 

Mail address: Colorado Children’s Aid Society 
314 14th Street 
Denver 2, Colorado 































































































Midwest Regional Conference 

Early in 1954 

Chicago, Illinois 

Chairman: Dr. Roman L. Haremski 

Mail address: Child Welfare Division 
State Department of Public Welfare 
628 East Adams Street 
Springfield, Illinois 












































National Conference of Social Work 
May 31-June 5 
Cleveland, Ohio 
League Headquarters: Hollenden Hotel 
League Program Committee Chairman: 
Miss Katharine J. Dunn 
Children’s Division 
Catholic Charities of the Archdiocese of 
Cincinnati 
Dayton, Ohio 
Subcommittee Chairmen: 
West Coast: Mrs. Alice White 
San Diego, California 
Midwest: Leon H. Richman 
Cleveland, Ohio 
East Coast: John E. Dula 
White Plains, New York 
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ANNOUNCING LEAGUE’S PROGRAM — 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 


June 2 and 4. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Tuesday, June 2 
2:00 P.M.—3:30 P.M. 


CAN THE EFFECTIVENESS OF CHILD-CARE SERV. 

ICES BE DETERMINED? 

Chairman: Beatrice BerNHAGEN, Director of Casework, 
Ramsey County Welfare Board, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Speaker: 

DR. ALFRED J. KAHN, Associate Professor of Social 
Work, New York School of Social Work, New York City. 
Discussant: To be announced. 


4:00 P.M.—5:30 P.M. Four Concurrent Group Meetings 
Group Meeting 1 


HOW CAN WE INCREASE SERVICES FOR EMO. 

TIONALLY DISTURBED CHILDREN? 

Chairman: Joun E. Duta, Executive Secretary, Westchester 
County of Social Agencies, White Plains, N. Y. 
Speaker: 
HELEN R. HAGAN, Special Consultant, Child Welfare 
League of America. 
Discussants: 
DR. CONRAD SOMMER, Psychiatrist, St. Louis, Mo. 
EVA BURMEISTER, Director, Lakeside Children’s Cen- 


ter, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Group Meeting 2 
THE ADOPTION OF THE NEGRO CHILD 


Chairman: Datsy S. Younc, Chief, Bureau of Children’s Serv- 
ices, State Department of Welfare and Institutions, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


Speaker: 

BARBARA W. SMITH, Assistant to the Executive Secre- 
tary, Children’s Aid and Adoption Society, Orange, N. J. 
Discussants: 

MRS. LUCILE T. LEWIS, Supervisor, Negro Division, 
Child Service Association of Fulton & DeKalb Counties, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


MRS. MARIAN WYATT, Child Welfare Worker, Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, Nashville, Tenn. 


Group Meeting 3 


SERVICES FOR PARENTS CONSIDERING PLACE- 
MENT OF THEIR CHILDREN 
Chairman: Bess Cratc, Regional Child Welfare Representa- 
tive, Children’s Bureau, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 
Speaker: 
JEAN M. LEACH, Assistant Casework Director, Family 


Service of Cincinnati and Hamilton County, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


Discussants: 
MRS. ELIZABETH WATKINS, Program Operations Su- 
pervisor, Cook County Department of Welfare, Chicago, Ill. 
MRS. ALFREDA F. YEOMANS, Director, Rochester 
Children’s Nursery, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Group Meeting 4 


AN INTEGRATED SERVICE FOR UNMARRIED 
MOTHERS* 


Chairman: Proressor Leontine R. Younc, Graduate School 


of Social Work, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
Speaker: 


FLORENCE G. BROWN, Executive Director, Free Syna- 
gogue Child Adoption Committee, New York City. 

Paper prepared jointly with: Esther Leavitt, Department 
Supervisor, Joint Planning Services for Jewish Young Women 
(a merged unmarried mother service of the Free Synagogue 


Child Adoption Committee and the Jewish Board of Guar- 
dians, New York City). 


8:00 P.M.—10:00 P.M. 


SHOULD PROVISION BE MADE FOR NATIONAL 
EXCHANGE OF ADOPTION INFORMATION AS 
A METHOD FOR HELPING MEET THE NEEDS 
OF HARD TO PLACE CHILDREN? 


(Representatives of adoption agencies across the country will 
participate in the discussion of this subject.) 
Co-sponsoring Group: Ohio Adoption Service Committee. 


Chairman: Witt1am D. Scumipt, Executive Director, Chil- 


dren’s Services, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Discussants: To be announced. 


Thursday, June 4 


2:00 P.M.—3:30 P.M. Four Concurrent Group Meetings 
Group Meeting 1 
EMERGENCY SERVICE IN CHILD WELFARE 


Chairman: Spencer H. Crookes, State Director, Washington 


Children’s Home Society, Seattle, Washington. 

Speaker: 

SHERWOOD NORMAN, Consultant on Detention, Na- 
tional Probation and Parole Association, New York City. 
Discussant: To be announced. 


Group Meeting 2 
THE ABC’S OF TEAMWORK IN INSTITUTIONAL 
CARE OF CHILDREN 


Chairman: Mrs. Epwarp L. Voke (formerly, President of 


Women’s Auxiliary Board, Summit County Child Welfare 
Board, Akron, Ohio). 


Speaker: 

DONALD G. BLACKBURN, Executive Director, St. 
Christopher’s School, Dobbs Ferry, New York. 

Discussants: 

LINDA M. SUMMER, Casework Supervisor, Alexander 
Home, Charlotte, N. C. (reporting for Staff of Alexander 
Home). 

VICTOR H. ANDERSEN, Executive Director, Child Wel- 
fare Board of Summit County, Akron, Ohio. 


Group Meeting 3 


WHAT CAN WE EXPECT FROM INTEGRATED 
SERVICES TO CHILDREN AND FAMILIES? 


Chairman: To be announced. 


Speaker: 

MARY K. KEELEY, Associate Professor of Education, 
New York University, School of Education, New York City. 
Discussants: 

JEAN L. GREGORY, Executive Secretary, Greenwich Cen- 
ter for Child and Family Services, Greenwich, Connecticut. 


* The National Committee on Service to Unmarried Parents, 
Chicago, Illinois, is scheduling two meetings: one on June 2, from 
2:00 P. M. —3:30 P, M. on “What We Know About the Unmarried 
Mother,” Dr: Irene Josselyn, Spe: aker; and the other on June 4, 
from 2:00 P.M.-3:30 P.M. on “‘Is Monev Our Trouble,” Leontine 
. Young, Spe: ae. 
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LILLIE H. NAIRNE, Director, Orleans Parish Depart- 


ment of Public Welfare, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
Group Meeting 4 


RECRUITMENT, PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION 
AND STANDARDS FOR CHILD WELFARE PER- 
SONNEL 
Chairman: Estuer E. Twente, Chairman, Department of 

Social Work, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 
Speaker: 

VIRGINIA TANNAR,* Professor of Social Work, Western 
Reserve University, School of Applied Social Sciences, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


* Paper prepared jointly with Eleanor Hosley and Mrs. 
Marcella Farrar, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Discussants: 

LUCILLE KENNEDY, Chief, Division of Child Welfare, 
State Department of Social Welfare, Sacramento, California. 
URSULA M. GALLAGHER, Executive Assistant, Catholic 
Social Service of the Archdiocese of San Francisco. 


4:00 P.M.—5:30 P.M. 


WITHIN THE FAMILY 
(Annual Meeting of the Membership of the Child Welfare 
League of America.) 


MARSHALL FIELD, President, Child Welfare League of 


America. 
7:30 P.M. Ballroom, Hotel Hollenden 


Annual Dinner Meeting of the Child Welfare League 
of America 


THE NEEDS OF CHILDREN TODAY, A CHALLENGE 

TO GREATER EFFORT 

As seen by: 
MARSHALL FIELD, President, Child Welfare League of 
America. 
A representative of the Child Welfare League of America staff. 
LEONARD W. MAYO, Executive Director, Association 
for the Aid of Crippled Children; Member of Rusk Mission 
to Korea under the auspices of the American-Korean Founda- 
tion. 


Chairman: Katuartne F, Lenroot, Member of Board of Di- 
rectors, Child Welfare League of America. 


On Thursday, June 4, the Child Welfare League of America 
has been assigned by the National Conference of Social Work 
to plan two Combined Associate Group Meetings on child 
welfare services. 


9:15 A.M.—10:45 A.M. 
APPROACH TO DETERMINING CASELOAD NORMS 


Speaker: 

LOUIS H. SOBEL, Executive Director, Jewish Child Care 
Association of New York, New York City. 

Discussant: 

FRANK T. GREVING, Director of Family and Children’s 
Services, Brooklyn Bureau of Social Service and Children’s 
Aid Society, New York City. 


11:15 A.M.—12:45 P.M. 


A NEW USE OF A NATIONAL CONSULTANT IN A 
COMMUNITY PROGRAM 

Speakers: 
MRS. FRANCES GOODALL, Executive Director, Family 
Old Age and Children’s Division, Social Planning Council of 
St. Louis, St. Louis, Missouri. 
MRS. DOROTHY H. BEERS, Day Care Consultant, 
Child Welfare League of America. 
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BOOK NOTES 


RESIDENTIAL TREATMENT CENTERS FOR EMOTIONALLY DistuRBED 
CHILDREN, by Joseph H. Reid and Helen R. Hagan, Child Wel- 
fare League of America, New York, 313 pp. $3.50. 

The Child Welfare League’s publication, “Residen- 
tial Treatment of Emotionally Disturbed Children,” 
by Joseph H. Reid and Helen R. Hagan came at a 
very opportune time for communities, agencies and 
individuals interested in the treatment of children 
with emotional and behavior problems. As a guide to 
communities, agencies and individuals who are con- 
cerned with or who are considering the establish- 
ment of residential programs for emotionally dis- 
turbed children, this book is a valuable source of in- 
formation necessary as background material for 
planning. 

With the expansion of publicly and privately sup- 
ported services in behalf of children in their own 
homes, there has been a continued decrease in the 
number of children being placed in institutions for 
reasons of neglect and dependency alone. Child care 
institutions have found that they are attempting to 
serve an increasingly greater number of boys and 
girls whose emotional and/or behavior problems are 
so severe that older methods of group care with 
limited resources for individual psychotherapy are 
inadequate to meet the needs of these children. Many 
small institutions unable to finance an adequate 
treatment program for emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren have wisely closed their doors; others are plan- 
ning to change or are changing their programs to meet 
these new needs. There is deep concern over the prob- 
lem of helping these children who do not respond to 
casework or psychotherapy while living with their 
own parents, foster parents, or the substitute parents 
of a children’s institution. In seeking answers to what 
must be done and how much it costs to provide ade- 
quate treatment facilities for emotionally disturbed 
children, communities and institutional directors 
have had to grope through limited publications, 
write numerous letters, etc. The League’s publication 
of its study of residential treatment centers comes, 
therefore, at a time when it will be of considerable 
help to those who are considering changes in their 
institutional programs to meet the trends which have 
occurred in the institutional care of children as well 
as to those with established treatment programs who 
can “compare” their facts and figures with those pre- 
sented in the study. 

This objective study contains the description of 12 
organizations whose programs have as their major 
function the treatment of emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren in residence with provision for “direct psycho- 
therapy integrated with a therapeutic living milieu.” 
Developing out of many different kinds of programs, 
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the agencies studied show various levels of develop. 
ment with one agency providing virtually no individ- 
ual psychotherapy for a relatively large number of 
children, and the others with fairly adequate staffs, 
Seven agencies are in hospital or medical settings 
with psychiatrists as directors, and five are adminis- 
tered by social workers. The number of children 
served per agency ranged from 11 to 198 with 8 hav- 
ing less than 26 children in residence. 

The information contained in the study is rather 
comprehensive for a publication of this kind and in- 
cludes all major phases of each program. In summary 
form for each agency is information concerning his- 
torical background, form of organization, physical 
facilities, intake policies, diagnosis of children in 
residence, staffing, intake procedures, individual psy- 
chotherapy, the group-living milieu, methods of in- 
tegrating staff activities, aftercare, staff training 
programs, and costs and sources of support. 

An appendix includes tables on annual per capita 
costs; salaries; ages of children at admission, in resi- 
dence, and at discharge; length of stay; marital status 
of parents; and plan for care of children who left. 

Of particular interest are the critiques written by 
the directors of each agency concerning their treat- 
ment programs. These critiques, while necessarily 
short, give the reader an informative glimpse into the 
philosophy, techniques and problems of treatment 
and changes made or contemplated in program struc- 
ture during the period between the original study and 
the publication of the findings. 

The sections of each agency description devoted to 
individual treatment and treatment in residence are 
important not only for the general outline of tech- 
niques and methods used, but in giving a picture of 
the kinds and numbers of staff required to carry out 
an effective treatment program. The integration and 
training of staff are of primary concern to all agencies 
and one wishes this area could be developed at length. 
From the descriptions given, this reviewer felt that at 
least one agency did not meet the study requirements 
that the agency provide individual psychotherapy 
integrated with a therapeutic living milieu. The 
agency staff seemed far too limited to provide even 
a minimum amount of individual therapy. 

Many agencies and communities may find that 
they are not yet ready to finance such services when 
the costs are figured. Others which can go ahead with 
planning will find basic principles, techniques, and 
methods outlined around which they can develop 
their own peculiar treatment programs. It is interest- 
ing to note how each program has developed around 
the peculiarities of physical plants, the historical 
background of the agency, and the personality and 
training of the director. The study has been helpful 
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to the reviewer in comparing his own program with 
others and in interpreting program to staff, to com- 
mittees, to the Board of Directors, and Budget Com- 
mittee of the Community Chest. 

The authors did not attempt to evaluate the vari- 
ous programs studied, and it is earnestly hoped that 
they follow this report with an evaluation as origi- 
nally planned. Although it may be a delicate and 
dificult task, the cooperation of each agency as it is 
concerned with scientific progress in the field of psy- 
chotherapy would insure the availability of informa- 
tion of great importance. A composite picture of the 
most effective techniques and methods of treating 
children and of integrating and training staff in resi- 
dence would be invaluable to everyone interested in 
the treatment of children in many kinds of settings. 
Certainly there are few, if any, better qualified to 
conduct this objective study and evaluation than 
Miss Hagan and Mr. Reid. Through this study and 
others to follow, and through its consultation services 
to agencies and communities interested in developing 
residential treatment programs for emotionally dis- 
turbed children, the League is effectively carrying out 
its responsibility to Child Welfare. 

Crayton EF. Norpstrom, 


Executive Director, Children’s Foster Care Services, 
Oakland, California 


Soctan Workers From Arounp THE Wortp OBsERVE SoclAL 
WELFARE IN THE Untrep Srates, International Technical Co- 
operation, Series No. 1, Federal Security Agency, Washington, 
D. C., Aug. 1952, 122 pages. 

This is a valuable summary of observations of 
visitors from foreign countries who have come to the 
United States under various auspices. It should be 
particularly helpful to public and private agencies, 
federal, state and local, which have participated or 
may participate in orienting these people from the 
fields of health and welfare to American social work 
as It operates today. These visitors have commented 
frankly on their reactions to what they saw. Much 
of this is complimentary, but with many pertinent 
observations which should make us take stock of 
what is happening in America. It also makes us real- 
ize that we have much to learn from Sweden, India, 
and the many other countries. 

This pamphlet illustrates so well what some of us 
who have worked in foreign countries have observed, 
that there should be no attempt to transplant 
American social work methods as such to other 
countries, as each must evolve for itself what is ap- 
plicable for that country. It is interesting to find, 
however, the meaning that the social casework 
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method, which is an American product, with its 
emphasis on respect for the rights and personality 
of the individual, has had for most of these visitors. 
As one European visitor expressed it, “In casework 
I found the idea of American social work perfectly 
expressed—people are always sudject, never object. 
You are giving assistance without taking away their 
responsibility for themselves. Just the contrary 
happens under an authoritative system.” They re- 
marked about this regard for the individual as they 
observed it from the kindergarten teacher in the way 
she talked with one of the children to the individual 
receiving counseling or financial assistance in a wel- 
fare agency. 

The value many visitors found in the emphasis 
placed on in-service training and methods of carry- 
ing it out was significant, one commenting that “this 
was one of the most stimulating features of American 
social work,” and that the “educational leave policies 
were amazing to European eyes.” 

The practical adaptability of the 4H Programs 
and the Home Demonstration Agent Work carried 
out through the Agricultural Extension Service to 
the less developed countries impressed many visitors 
who recognized the need to find group methods of 
raising the standards of living in their countries. 

The fact that much of the value of their visit in 
the United States came from the contacts they had 
in small communities and in seeing American family 
life is important for those who will be planning the 
program for future foreign visitors. We as social 
workers familiar with the basic principles in helping 
should be alert to the suggestions made that visitors 
might set more from their stay in this country and be 
able to make better choices of places and agencies 
if they could be given more orientation to the country 
to be visited, its people, ways of living, institutions 
and services. However, notwithstanding these sug- 
gestions, all were appreciative of what the inter- 
change of social workers between countries, Ameri- 
cans to go to other countries, as well as others coming 
here, can mean in promoting a better understanding 
among peoples of the world. 

Bernice E. Scroccie 


Field Consultant on Public Welfare Agencies, 
Child Welfare League of America 


New League Member 


Family and Children’s Service Association, Inc. 
732 Armstrong Avenue 

Kansas City 1, Kansas 

Mrs. Helen F. Gant, Executive Director 























































































































































































































































































































































































































































New Rates 


CLASSIFIED AD SERVICE 





Classified personnel ads will be inserted at the rate of 10 cents per word; boxed ads at the rate of $7.50 


per inch. The minimum for each insertion is $2.50. Payment must accompany 


all orders. 


Deadline for acceptance or cancellation of advertising is the eighth of the month prior to the month of 


publication. 


Ads will be published in one issue only unless specified otherwise. 


Classified ads listing a box number or otherwise not identifying the agency will be accepted, with the 
stipulation that a statement be enclosed with the ad to the effect that the person presently holding the job 


is aware of the fact that the ad is being placed. 


en 
CASEWORK SUPERVISOR. Im- 


mediate opening. Salary range 
$4500-$5300. Can appoint at 
$4800. M.S. accredited school of 
social work, diagnostic casework 
orientation, supervisory experience 
in family casework and child place- 
ment required. Professional staff of 
four. Two graduate students. Psy- 
chiatric consultation, liberal per- 
sonnel practices, National Retire- 
ment and Social Security. Write 
Mrs. Sophia Siebecker, 14 W. 
Johnson St., Madison 3, Wis. 











CASEWORKER for children’s institu- 
tion; provisional member CWLA, urban 
setting. Graduate from accredited school 
preferred. Salary range $2700-}4200 de- 
pending on qualifications. Write Method- 
ist Children’s Home, Selma, Ala. 


ALASKA DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
WELFARE needs Child Welfare Super- 
visor, Foster Care Consultant, District 
Representatives, Child Welfare Workers. 
Beginning annual salaries from $4680- 
$5640. United States citizenship required. 
Alaska Merit System provides for transfer 
of comparable Civil Service Status. Infor- 
mation upon request. Write air-mail to: 
Alaska Department of Public Welfare, 
Box 1001, Juneau, Alaska. 


CASEWORKERS, Catholic Social Serv- 
ice of San Francisco, multiple-service 
agency, expanding program; professional 
staff of 52. Good supervision, psychiatric 
consultation, student training program. 
Minimum of one year postgraduate train- 
ing required. Two years preferred. Salary 
to $4632. Write to Rt. Reverend William 
J. F lanagan, 1825 Mission St., San Fran- 
cisco 3, Calif. 


CASEWORKERS, professionally trained. 
Openings are expected this spring in a 
statewide, private, nonsectarian children’s 
agency providing adoption, boarding 
home, residential treatment services. Ex- 
cellent supervision, reasonable caseloads, 
good personnel practices with salary range 
to $4560, commensurate with qualifica- 
tions. Real opportunities for advance- 
ment. Student training center. Beautiful 
city and state with unusual cultural and 
recreational advantages. For full informa- 
tion regarding agency and community, 
write Children’s Services of Connecticut, 
1680 Albany Ave., Hartford 5, Conn. 


CHILD WELFARE °= May, 1953 








CASEWORK SUPERVISOR, woman, 
for small children’s agency with multiple 
program including group care, foster home 
placement, unmarried parents and adop- 
tion service. Member CWLA. Write Ex- 
ecutive Director, Woodfield Children’s 
Village, 1899 Stratfield Rd., Bridgeport 
29, Conn. 


CASEWORKERS—Immediate openings 
for two professionally trained workers in 
developing residential treatment program 
for emotionally disturbed children. Excel- 
lent supervision, psychiatric consultation, 
carefully controlled caseloads and good 
personnel practices with current salary 
range to $4560. Write C. Rollin Zane, Ex- 
ecutive Director, Children’s 
Connecticut, 1680 Albany 


Ave., Hart- 
ford 5, Conn. 


CASEWORKER wanted in small Catho- 
lic family and children’s agency. Mini- 
mum requirements one year of graduate 
work, Opportunity for further training. 
Salary from $3,000. Write Director, 
Diocesan Bureau of Social Service, 42 Jay 
Street, New London, Conn. 


CASEWORKERS in agency offering 
foster home care, adoption service, and 
casework in institutions. Young agency 
developing excitingly and rapidly. Strong 
board support for best possib le profes. 
sional standards. Openings for experienced 
and beginning caseworkers. Unusually 
good and consistent supervision. Write 
Mrs. Irene Shapaker, Children’s Services, 
Inc., 4 E. Broad St., Savannah, Ga. 


HAWAII DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
WELFARE needs Child Welfare Consult- 
ant. Minimum qualifications: MSW plus 
five years’ experience in recognized public 
or private casework agency, three years 
must have been in administrative or 
supervisory capacity. Salary $5000-$5750. 
Duties: Consultant in Territorial Office 
for “statewide” child welfare program, 
responsible for licensing and institutional 


standards. In Child Welfare Division of 


agency with good personnel practices and 
high professional goals. Location: Hono- 
lulu. Department will pay one-way pas- 
sage from nearest West Coast port to 
Honolulu. Apply: Territory of Hawaii, 
Department of Civil Service, 825 Mililani 
Dt. Honolulu, Te. 





Services of 








DIRECTOR OF CASEWORK—Merged 
child and family agency with multifune- 
tion program. Assist with development of 
merged social service program. Services 
include foster care, small institution, day 
nursery, protective service, adoption pro- 
gram, service to unmarried mothers, 
family counseling. Responsible for social 
service program, including supervision, 
staff development and work with board 
and community committees. Liberal per- 
sonnel practices. Can appoint up to $5400, 
depending on qualifications. Master’s de- 
gree in social work required, plus super- 
visory experience in child and/or family 
agency. Member CWLA and FSAA, 
Write Newell W. Ackerson, Executive 
Secretary, Child and Family Service, 730 
E. Vine St. » Springfield, III. 


CASEWORKERS: Private, statewide, 
nonsectarian, CWLA, child-placing agency 
located in city of 180,000. Student unit 
and psychiatric consultant. Range of 
$3000-$4140 for trained and experienced 
personnel. lowa Children’s Home Society, 
— Savings & Loan Bldg., Des Moines, 
owa. 


CASEWORK = SUPERVISOR, _ pro- 
gressive orients. dependent boys and 
girls, ages 5 through 14, psy chiatric con- 
sultant. Master’s degree in casework and 
experience prerequisite. Write Miss Adri- 
ana Bouterse, Executive Director, Chi- 
cago Nursery and Half Orphan Asylum, 
2801 Foster Ave., Chicago 25, Ill. 


es 





CASEWORKERS, graduates of accred- 
ited schools of social work. Immediate 
openings in private nonsectarian agency 
offering foster care, adoption, service to 
unmarried mothers and casework with 
children in an institution. Excellent super- 
vision, psychiatric consultation, small 
caseloads, good personnel practices. Social 
Security and National Retirement Plan, 
Salary from $3000-$4200. Children’s 
Bureau, Room 502, 211 Camp St., New 
Orleans, La. 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR for merged 
private casework agency located in coastal 
New England area. Full graduate train- 
ing plus experience in both children’s and 
family field, with successful administra- 
tive experience in one. Agency has an ac- 
tive progressive board. Budgeted for pro- 
fessional staff of 7. Member CWLA and 
FSAA. Beginning salary commensurate 
with qualifications and experience. Send 
personnel résumé to Box No. 5, Child Wel- 
fare League of America, 24 W. 40th St., 
Ne hag ING ase 
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